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Results produced on Vegetation from light, 
heat, &c. 

The tollowing extract from an article in a 
late number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
on De Candolle’s Vegetable Physiology, may 
furnish matter for reflection both curious and 


instructive, not only to the agriculturist but 
to the general reader. 


We have already seen that, in order to 
comprehend the phenomena connected with 
the two grand functions of nutrition and re-| 
production, it is necessary to have recourse to 


-|tions in the geographical and agricultural de- 


stances than animals, we might, @ priori, ex- | 
pect to find them subject to greater modifica-| 
tions. It is this part of our subject which | 
furnishes the data upon which our specula- | 


partments of the science must depend, and | 
upon which also we must frame our notions of | 
vegetable nosology. Epireology may be con-| 
sidered as the counterproof of physiology, the | 
latter teaching us the effects produced by the 
living plant on the external agent, and the 
former the effects produced by the agent on 
the plant. The first of these agents is “ light,” | 
whose action is that of an excitant. If it be} 
too strong for the nature of the plant exposed 
to its influence, the several functions of sone 
tion, viz. the suction of the spongioles, the 
exhalating of the leaves, and their decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid, are performed in ex- 
cess, and a proportionate defect accrues in 
perfecting the seeds, few or none of which | 
are then ripened. If the light be too feeble, 
these necessary functions are not completed, 
and the plant becomes pale and dropsical. 
Many effects which are popularly ascribed to 





solid parts than upon the liquids contained 
within them, and hence the plant is rendered 
more capable of resisting the extremes of 
heat and cold in proportion as it contains less 
water or possesses a more viscid kind of sap. 


| But independently of all the physical causes 
by which we would explain the influence of 


temperature on vegetation, there is certainly 
a specific “ excitability” peculiar to different 
species, by which they are better adapted to 
live in one temperature than another, and by 
which, therefore, the natural limits of their 
several ranges on the surface of the earth are 
fixed. The effect of an excess of temperature 
upon the health of a plant varies according as 
it is accompanied by drought or by humidity. 
In the first case the plant has a greater ten- 
dency to produce flowers, and in the latter 
leaves. Where the temperature is too low, 
vegetation becomes languid—a fact which 
affords us a useful hint not to sow seeds too 
early, since the stronger plants, which are 
produced by the warmer season, make up for 
the lateness of their germination by the greater 
vigour of the growth. The important subject 


experiment, and to examine the various re- the influence of the atmosphere, are in fact|of the “ naturalisation” of plants depends 
sults produced on vegetation by the influence | due to the action of light. Thus the more |chiefly on considerations connected with the 
S d 


of certain external agents, as light, heat, &e.,| 
under different circumstances. When we 


cae - } 
robust condition of such trees as grow on the | 


outskirts of a forest must be attributed to the} 


effects produced by different temperatures 
upon their several constitutions. It is not 
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have examined into the seyeral causes which | greater light which they enjoy ; and thus there | merely the mean annual temperature which 
may have tended in any way to modify the|!8 an increased produce from corn which is}is to guide us in these enquiries, but we must 
action of the vital principle, and have thus|grown upon ridges alternating with others|also be watchful of the circumstances con- 
learnt to appreciate the precise share which that are allowed to lie fallow. Stove plants) 


each has borne in producing the whole effect, | 


in our northern climate suffer much from a| 


nected with the inequalities in its distribu- 
tion; for it is the extremes of heat and cold 


we may then separate these results into two | Want of light in winter, and an ingenious sug-|at a given place which are found to be most 
classes, the one embracing such as may be gestion has been thrown out for remedying | influential in fixing limits to the range of each 


ascribed to the action of the vital principle| 
alone, and the other including such as are due | 
to the operation of the external agents. The 
details already attempted properly belong to) 


this defect by supplying them with gas-light. | 

A second external agent is “ electricity,” 
whose action, however, upon vegetables is so| 
little understood that it need scarcely be al-| 





|species in its natural condition. We must also 
remark, that the laws of agricultural geogra- 


phy will differ from those assigned to botanic 
geography, inasmuch as there are many spe- 


the first class ; whilst those of the second form luded to. [t seems to operate as a stimulant ;|cies which may be cultivated with success in 
a distinct subject, under the newly invented and it has been observed that vegetation is | places where the function of nutrition may be 
title of “ Vegetable Epireology.” The pre-|more vigorous in stormy weather, and that|carried on, but where they have not the power 
sence of some of these external agents, as| Fain is always more serviceable than any ar-|of completing the function of reproduction ; 


light and heat, is essential to the condition of, 
life itself; and therefore the only effects pro-| 
duced by their agency, which require further} 
examination, are those in which their influ-| 
ence is exerted in a greater or less degree) 
than is essential to the healthy state of the| 
plant. Others, however, no way essential to! 
its life, are nevertheless instrumental in modi-| 
fying its form, or in injuring its health. Sur- 
rounded as all organised beings are by an as- 
semblage of various matters, some useful and 
some noxious to them, their life consists in a 
constant series of attempts to profit by the 
presence of the one kind, and to repel the 
attacks of.the other; and as plants are less 
provided with a variety of resource for ac- 
commodating themselves to existing circum- 


tificial irrigation, circumstances which possi- | 
bly may be ascribed to the electrical condi- 
tions of the atmosphere at these times. 


A third agent is “ heat,”’ which also acts as 
a stimulant to vegetation: an increased tempe- 
rature augmenting the suction of the roots, de- 
terminating and accelerating the gerinination 
of the seed, the period of flowering, the matu- | 
ration of the fruit, &c. &c. Different degrees | 
of temperature are suited to the constitution | 
of different species, but the effects which an| 
increase of temperature produces on the “ ex- 
citability” of plants are not so well understood 
as those which it produces on the various 
materials of which the plant is composed, and 
the several substances provided for its nutri- 
tion. These effects are less decided upon the 





and then man may continually import fresh 
seed, and so obtain a constant supply of the 


|young plant. Many erroneous opinions have 


been advanced on the subject of naturalising 
plants, and it has been imagined that, by ob- 
taining a succession in the culture of any 
species at the same spot, it might gradually 
be made to sustain a much greater or much 
less degree of heat than it could support in 
its native country. It is quite clear, however, 
that the real fact has been very much over- 
rated, and that the limits within which a plant 
admits of being ‘‘ acclimatised” are generally 
very confined. 


A fourth agent is the * atmosphere,”’ whose 


influence has frequently been confounded with 
that of light. The homogeneity of its chemi- 
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cal composition in all parts of the world ex-| 


which are better capable of repelling its dele- 


cludes the idea of its having any effect in|terious effects than others of a less robust 
producing those differences of climate which| constitution. It is true that .aaritime plants 


exist under the same parallels of latitude ; 
but these effects must principally be ascribed 
to the several degrees of moisture with which 
it is charged in different places. Thus, where 
fogs prevail, the chances of sterility are in- 
creased from the moisture injuring the pollen. 
It is only by means of the various ingredients 
accidentally mingled in the atmosphere, that 
this agent produces any striking alteration on 
the general conditions of vegetation. The 
deleterious influence of the sea breeze is well 
known; a smoky atmosphere is also injurious, 
but the quantity in which various gases are to 
be met with in it is generally too minute to 


be productive of any appreciable effects, and 


we must look to its mechanical and physical 
properties for producing the greatest influ- 
ence in modifying the ordinary conditions of 
vegetation. ‘The agitation of the atmosphere, 
when not too violent, is decidedly service- 
able; its diminished density in high altitudes 
does not appear to produce any material in- 
fluence ; but this is very difficult to be calcu- 
lated, as it is connected with other effects, 
which result from the increase of light and 
the diminution of temperature and humidity. 

A fifth external agent is “ water,” whose 
presence is so very essential to vegetation.— 
The effects which result from a deficiency in 
its supply are flaccidity and death: an excess 
produces an increased tendency in the buds to 
run to leaf instead of to flower, and the whole 
plant becomes inclined to rot. Although the 
basis of all agricultural speculations for a 
given district ought in some measure to be 
formed with reference to the mean quantity 
of rain which annually falls there, yet it is 
equally necessary to take into consideration 
the periods of the year in which the rains are 
most prevalent. ‘Thus the autumnal rains of 
the south of France are more influential in 
excluding the naturalisation of the cotton tree 
from those parts, than any deficiency in the 
temperature of the climate. 

A sizth agent is the “soil.” However 
strongly it may have been asserted that the 
soil has no direct influence on vegetation, 
because it can be shown that plants may be 
saised without its assistance, yet it is mani- 
featly of too great importance, both physi- 
cally and chemically, in the ordinary process 
of nature, to be passed by unnoticed. It 
seems, indeed, to be clearly established that 
this influence is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
variable degrees in which different soils retain 
their moisture ; but it is not so clear that the 
earthy particles composing them, when intro- 
duced into the system with the water absorbed 
by the spongioles, produce no effect whatever 
upon the plant. The alkalis most certainly 
produce a very marked influence, though even 
here there are some plants which seem to be 
indifferent as to which of them they may hap- 
pen to be supplied with. We think M. 
de Candolle advances a singularly untenable 
hypothesis when he suggests that maritime 
plants do not require the presence of salt as 
essential to their healthy condition, but may 
rather be considered in the light of individuals 


will not live where salt is in excess, any more 
than others ; but this is no argument for sup- 
posing that the precise supply which they re- 
ceive in their natural state is not essential to 
their perfect health; otherwise, why are so 
many of them limited to the sea shore, and 
why do some of them re-appear inland in the 
neighbourhood of brine-springs and salt-pits? 
In general we may allow that the direct influ- 
ence produced on vegetation by the chemical 
composition of the svil is extremely trifling, 
and that the greatest effects are due to the me- 
chanical and other physical properties which 
it possesses, such as its mobility, tenacity, 


colour, &c. &c. It is over these peculiarities 


that man possesses the greatest control, and 


where he is often enabled by his art to bring 
under culture extensive districts which other- 
wise would continue for ever bare of vegeta- 
tion. No districts of country appear so hope- 
less of being reclaimed from utter barrenness 
as those which are subject to a periodical in- 


vasion of sand, blown over them by the preva- 
lence of certain winds. The sands on the sea 
shore, from whence this supply in general 


originates, by their capillary action, attract 
and preserve in their interstices the water 
which may chance to be beneath them, or 


perhaps the soft portion of the sea water itself, 


and consequently they are always somewhat 


moist at a little distance below the surface, 
though the extreme dryness of the surface it- 


self prevents any vegetation from fixing itself 
upon it. In Holland, England, and other 
countries where this is the case, it is usual to 
plant and to preserve with great care, the sea 
grasses and sedges ( Arundo arenaria, Elymus 


arenarius, Carex arenaria, gc.) which pos- 
sess long creeping rhizomata, sufficient in 


some measure to bind the sand, and check its 
being drifted by the wind. But this expedient 


is very limited in its effects, and not to be 
compared with the benefits that have resulted 
from planting timber in the manner that has 


been practised on the coast of Gascony, where 


it was first adopted by an engineer of the 
name of Bremontier. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Gleanings in Natural History. 
(Continued from p. 339.) 
BEES. 
“ Each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings.” —Tuomson. 

My bees are a constant source of amuse- 
ment to me ; and the more | study them, the 
more I am Jed to admire their wonderful in- 
stinct and sagacity. Few things, however, 
surprise me more than the power which they 
possess of communicating what I can only 
call “intelligence” to each other. This I 
observe to be almost invariably the case be- 
fore they swarm. Some scouts may then be 
observed to leave the hive, and for some time 





































In a little while the new swarm quits it, and 
settles on the branch which had been pre- 
viously fixed upon by the scouts. ‘I'he 
same power of communication may be ob- 
served in the ant. I have often put a small 
green caterpillar near an ants’ nest; you may 
see it immediately seized by one of the ants, 
who, after several ineffectual efforts to drag 
it to its nest, will quit it, go up to another 
ant, and they will appear to hold a conversa- 
tion together by means of their antenna, af- 
ter which they will return together to the 
caterpillar, and, by their united efforts, drag 
it where they wish to deposit it. 

I have also frequently observed too ants 
meeting on their path across a gravel-walk, 
one going from, and the other returning to 
the nest. They will stop, touch each other’s 
antenne, and appear to hold a conversation ; 
and I could almost fancy that one was com- 
municating to the other the best place for 
foraging, which Dr. Franklin thought they 
have the power of doing, from the following 
circumstance. Upon discovering a number 
of ants regaling themselves with some treacle 
in one of his cupboards, he put them to the 
rout, and then suspended the pot of treacle 
by a string from the ceiling. He imagined 
that he had put the whole army to flight, but 
was surprised to see a single ant quit the pot, 
climb up the string, cross the ceiling, and re- 
gain its nest. In less than half an hour several 
of its companions sallied forth, traversed the 
ceiling, and reached the depository, which 
they constantly revisited until the treacle was 
consumed. 

Huber says, “ that Nature has given to ants 
a language of communication by the contact 
of their antenne: and that, with these organs, 
they are enabled to render mutual assistance 
in their labours and in their dangers; discover 
again their route When they have lost it, and 
make each other acquainted with their ne- 
cessities. We see, then,” he adds, “ that in- 
sects which live in society are in possession 
of a language ; and in consequence of enjoy- 
ing a language in common with us, although 
of an inferior degree, have they not greater 
importance in our eyes, and do they not em- 
bellish the very spectacle of the universe ?” 

What I have said respecting the power of 
communicating intelligence to each other, 
possessed by bees and ants, applies also to 
wasps. If a single wasp discovers a deposit 
of honey or other food, he will return to his 
nest and impart the good news to his com- 
panions, who will sally forth in great numbers 
to partake of the fare which has been disco- 
vered for them. It is, therefore, | think, suf- 
ficiently clear that these insects have what 
Huber calls an “ antennal language,’’—a lan- 
guage, we can have no doubt, that is perfectly 
suited to them,—adding, we know not how 
much, to their happiness and enjoyments,-and 
furnishing another proof that there is a God, 
—almighty, all-wise, and all-good,—who has 
‘“‘ ornamented the universe” with so many ob- 
jects of delightful contemplation, that we may 
see him in all his works, and learn, not only 
to fear him for his power, but to love him for 


to hover round a particular bush or branch of|the care which he takes of us, and of all his 


a tree, after which they return to the hive. 


created beings. 
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Reason in Animals. 


“ They also know, 
And reason, not contemptibly.”—Mitton. 


I believe that I consider with as much re- 
verence as any one can do, and I hope that I 
am duly grateful for the wonderful faculty 
which it has pleased our infinitely wise and 
good Creator to bestow upon his favourite 
creature man, for his guidancé—I mean his 
inestimable gift to us of reason. At the same 
time I must confess that I am very far from 
participating in that pride which seems to 
have led some philosophers to suppose that 
they should infringe upon the dignity of our 
highly privileged species, by admitting any 
of the kinds which have been placed below 
us in the scale of creation, to a share in this 
endowment. On the contrary, my observa- 
tions of nature have all tended to lead me to 
think, and I believe that, in general, those 
who devote much of their time and attention 
to studying the habits and manners of animals, 
will he disposed to the same opinion, that if 
our race has been pre-eminently distinguished 
by receiving the full light of reason, some 
sparks and glimmerings of the same divine 
faculty have been vouchsafed by the same 
forming and almighty hand to our inferior 
fellow-creatures. : 


It is no doubt exceedingly difficult, and per- 
haps impossible, to define where instinct ends, 
and reason begins, in animals. But that some 
of them are endowed with a faculty which 
does not come under the usual notion of in- 
stinct, by whatever other name we may choose 
to call it, will, I think, hardly allow of a dis- 
pute. ‘This, as it strikes me, appears in the 
different degrees of intelligence which we are 
accustomed to recognise as elevating one spe- 
cies of animal ahove another,—as the half- 
reasoning elephant for instance, and the friend 
of man, the dog, above numberless others. 
Now, instinct of one tribe, one would think, 
as much as in another, must be full and per- 
fect, and would not admit of our considering 
the degree of intelligence manifested in one 
species as higher or lower than that possessed 
by another. Again: much more must we con- 
ceive that the proper instinct of any species 
will be fully, and therefore equally possessed 
by all individuals of that species. How, then, 
upon the notion of mere instinct shall we ac- 
count for that superiority of intelligence, which 
is found in one individual, to others of the 
same species, and which is familiar to those 
who are employed about, or in any way in the 
habit of conversing with, animals? But the 
observation which appears to me most decid- 
edly to carry the faculties of animals to some- 


thing exceeding the measure and character of 


instinct, is that of the new and ingenious con- 
trivances to which they will often have re- 
course in situations, and upon occasions, much 
too accidental and peculiar to admit of our 
imagining that they could have been contem- 
plated and provided against in the regular in- 
stinct of the whole species. This we should 
naturally be disposed to conceive must have 


been given to regulate the ordinary habits of| could be distinctly seen. Having killed the 
the animals, and adapted to those exigencies| slug, and finding that they were unable to get 


of their mode of life which are continually oc- 
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curring, not to such as do rarely, and might, |the thick resinous substance cailed propolis, 
one would be tempted to say, never occur. A |and thus prevented its becoming a nuisance 
few instances will, perhaps, better explain |to the colony. Into the same hive one of the 
what I mean, and carry more persuasion than common brown-shelled snails also gained ad- 
my argument. |mittance. Instead of embedding it in pro- 

I was one day feeding the poor elephant | polis, the bees contented themselves with fix- 
(who was so barbarously put to death at Exe-|ing it to the bottom of the hive by plastering 
ter Change) with potatoes, which he took out |the edge with that substance. 
of my hand. One of them, a round one, fell| I have now in my possession a regular 
on the floor, just out of the reach of his pro- {fortification made of propolis, which one of 
boscis. He leaned against his wooden bar,|my stocks of bees placed at the entrance of 
put out his trunk, and could just touch the|their hive, to enable them the better to pro- 
potato, but could not pick it up. After seve-|tect themselves from the attacks of wasps. 
ral ineffectual efforts, he at last blew the soi means of this fortification, a few bees 
tato against the opposite wall with sufficient |could effectually guard the entrance, by les- 
force to make it rebound, and he then, with-|sening the space of admission, which I had 
out difficulty, secured it. Now it is quite|neglected to do for them. 
clear, I think, that instinct never taught the (To be continued.) 
elephant to procure his food in this manner; 
and it must, therefore, have been reason, or 
some intellectual faculty, which enabled him 
to be so good a judge of cause and effect. In- 
deed, the reflecting power of some animals is 
quite extraordinary. I had a dog who was 
much attached to me, and who, in conse- 
quence of his having been tied up on a Sun- 
day morning, to prevent his accompanying 
me to church, would conceal himself in good 
time on that day, and | was sure to find him 
either at the entrance of the church, or, if he 
could get in, under the place where I usually 
sat. 

A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favourite 
old pointer to a friend who had not much to 
accuse himself of in the slaughter of par- 
tridges, however much he might have frighten- 
ed them. After ineffectually fring at some 
birds which the old pointer had found for 
him, the dog turned away in apparent dis- 
gust, went home, and never could be per- 
suaded to accompany the same person after- 
wards. 

I have been often much delighted with 
watching the manner in which some of the 
old bucks in Bushy Park contrive to get the 
berries from the fine thorn-trees there. They 
will raise themselves on their hind legs, give 
a spring, entangle their horns in the lower 
branches of the tree, give them one or two 
shakes, which make some of the berries fall, 
and they will then quietly pick them up. 

A fly-catcher (Muscicapa grisola) had built 
its nest in a pear tree against my garden wall, 
and I had once or twice stopped and looked 
at the bird as she sat on her nest. Coming 
one morning, and looking for the nest, I could 
not find it for some time, but at last discover- 
ed it completely altered in appearance, the 
external parts of it being now in some degree 
assimilated to its situation. Some of the 
leaves of the pear tree also seemed to have 
been drawn more over the nest, as if for the 
purpose of concealment. 

These instances may serve to show that 
there is something more than mere instinct, 
which influences the conduct of some ani- 
mals, and this is shown by bees and ants. 

A large brown slug made its way into a 
glass hive, where the operations of the bees 










































A friend has handed us the following seasonable 
and judicious article on the 


Usefulness of Birds. 


It is a well known fact that insects are the favourite 
food of most kinds of birds, particularly of the smaller 
kind. And to encourage the increase of the feather- 
ed tribe by all possible means would doubtless result 
in a very considerable advantage to the agricultur- 
ist. Immense numbers of these useful little warblers 
are annually destroyed through mere wantonness and 
cruelty, while the farmer is continually harassed with 
the ravages of worms and bugs in every department 
of vegetation. It is from smali birds we are to look 
for assistance against the myriads of insects whose 
depredations are so deleterious to our fields and gar- 
dens, and whose numbers, if they are permitted to 
increase by the extirpation of our harmless benefac- 
tor, the feathered songster, will eat up our substance 
and destroy the labours of the wearied husbandman 
who toils by the sweat of his brow to earn his scanty 
pittance. A writer says, “ the parents of one nest of 
young birds has been calculated to destroy many 
thousands of insects in a day, and thus at the com- 
mencement of a warm season, one day’s havoc pre- 
vents the existence of many millions of those beings 
whose extensive devastations present a barrier ao dis- 
couraging to the exertion of the farmer.” The fol- 
lowing is an extract from some remarks by a highly 
intelligent and enlightened agriculturist :—* The de- 
struction of vast fields of grain by flies in some parts 
of our country has been reasonably attributed to the 
extermination of birds, It has indeed been found 
necessary to protect several species by law, but po- 
licy and humanity require that the protection should 
be much further extended. Some birds are pursued 
with unsparing hostility, from erroneous notions of 
their pernicious habits; the woodpecker is of this 
class, yet she deserves the gratitude instead of the 
ill-will of man. She bores no trees but such as are 
unsound, from which she extracts insects which are 
slowly effecting their destruction.” Linneus relates 
an occurrence in Sweden which is somewhat to the 
point. Among the birds of that country was a par- 
ticular species which the country people apprehended 
were somewhat destructive to their crops. They ac- 
cordingly made war upon them, and by yearly re- 
peated attacks exterminated them. In consequence, 
the insects which were the principal food of these 
birds, increased to such an extent as to do an hundred 
fold more damage to their crops of grain and grass 
than the birds had done. They then strove to rein- 
state that species and encourage their spreading in 
the country. Let us not grudge then, a little grain 
to the harmless birds which animate nature in com- 
pensation for the invaluable services they render us. 
—Northampton Courier. 

The following fact, which is perfectly well attested, 
affords a remarkable proof of the strong natural affec. 
tion of crows for their infant progeny :—A boy robbed 
a crow’s nest at Casilemilk, near Glasgow, of two 


it out of the hive, they covered it over with young ones. These he carried the same day in a bas- 
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ket to Petershill,a place fully six miles distant, where 
they were put, the same evening, into a deserted dove- 
cot. At day break, next morning, at least a dozen 
old crows were seen perched upon the roof of the 
dovecot, and after remaining there a considerable 
time, making a great noise, and apparently holding 
a serious consultation on the subject, two of their 
number, very probably the parent birds, went into 
the dovecot to reconnoitre, and they soon came out 
accompanied by the two young ones, the one after 
the ether. The young birds could fly but imperfectly, 
so the two old birds first took charge of one of the 
young birds, which was seen to fly away in the di- 
rection of Castlemilk—meantime the other young 
crow remained in charge of a number of old ones, 
until, in the course of about two hours, the two old 
birds returned, when it also was carried off by then, 
apparently in the same direction, and was, like its 
brother or sister, restored to the parent nest at 
Castlemilk.—Glargow Chronicle. 


Hybernation of the Racoon, (Procyon Loter, L.) and 
Woodchuck, (Arctomys Monax, Gmel.) 


In our latitude, the racoon and woodchuck who lay 
up no food for their winter stock, hybernate in dens 
among rocks, and in deep burrows, below frosts. The 
former, it is true, sometimes in February, taking ad. 
vantage of a thaw and short term of warm weather, 
sallies forth from his winter quarters for a short night 
or two, although never in pursuit of food: but the lat- 
ter is awakened from his repose only by the return of 
confirmed warm weather. I am credibly informed that 
the late Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hartford, 
with a view to experiment, procured a young wood- 
chuck to be petted at his house. Upon the approach 
of winter, the animal, impelled by instinct, took up his 
abode for hybernation behind a row of casks in the 
cellar,—not by burrowing in the ground, but by making 
for himself a small excavation on the surface, in which 
he placed himself in a circular form, a position the 
most accommodating to his condition. Many times 
during the winter, Col. W., to gratify the curiosity of 
his visiting friends, directed the woodchuck to be 
brought up. The torpid animal, after lying fifteen or 
twenty minutes on the carpet, before a cheering fire in 
the keeping room, would begin to yawn, then stretch 
out one limb after the other, open his eyes, slowly 
raise himself on his feet, and walk rather awkwardly 
from the immediate influence of the fire, appearing 
uneasy till returned to his bed in the cellar, uniformly 
refusing nourishment, of any kind, during the time of, 
his hybernation.—Silliman’s Journal. 


Traits of Nature—A curious anecdote of a raven 
is related in the Gentleman’s Magazine. He lived 
many years ago at the Red Lion Inn, Hungerford, 
and was called Rafe. It is given in the words of a 
gentleman who lodged at the inn: “ Coming into the 
inn yard,” says he, “ my chaise ran over and bruised 
the leg of my Newfoundland dog ; and while we were 
examining the injury, Rafe was evidently a concerned 
spectator ; for, the minute the dog was tied up under 
the manger with my horse, Rafe not only visited 
him, but brought him bones, and attended on him 
with particular and repeated marks of kindness. I 
observed it to the ostler, who told me the bird had 
been brought up with a dog, and that the affection 
between them was mutual, and all that neighbour- 
hood had been witnesses of their many reciprocal 
acts of kindness. Rafe’s poor dog after a while broke 
his leg, and during the long time he was confined, 
Rafe waited upon him constantly, carried him his 
provisions, and scarcely ever left him alone. One 
night, by accident, the stable door had been shut, 
and Rafe had been deprived of the company of his 
friend for the whole night, but the ostler found in the 
morning the door so pecked away, that Mad it not 
been opened in another hour, Rafe would have made} 
his own entrance. My landlady confirmed this ac-| 
count, and mentioned several other acts of kindness | 
shown by this bird to all dogs in general, but particu-| 
larly to maimed or wounded ones.” —Handock’s Essay | 
on Ireland. 


} 
— | 

Singular Phenomenon.—A correspondent of the| 
Bulletin gives the following account of an uncommon | 


occurrence which took placc in Gennesee county, N. 
Y. on the 20th of June :— 

Between two and three o'clock in the morning, 
there was heard by several of the inhabitants of the 
towns of Java and Sheldon, Gennesee county, a re- 
markable roaring, resembling that of a “rushing 
mighty wind,” accompanied with a trembling motion 
of the earth for a considerable extent. It was so con- 
siderable, that some removed the glass and earthen- 
ware from their shelves to prevent its breaking. In 
the morning there was discovered on the farm of Mr. 
J. Sykes, in the north part of the town of Java, a re- 
markable breach in the earth, extending from Seneca 
creek, west, across a small flat of a few rods in extent, 
up the side of a hill, the slope of which was about 
forty or forty-five rods in length. It was twenty 
rods wide at the end next the creek, thirteen at the 
middle, and sixteen at the upper end, where the earth 
was sunk from twenty-five to thirty feet, while it was 
raised about twenty feet above the bottom of the 
creek at its lower end, making the highest point at 
the creek nearly as high as the lowest depression at 
the other extremity. The bed of the creek was raised 
about twenty feet and carried about three rods be- 
yond its former situation. The ground was thrown 
into ridges from two to ten feet high. A considerable 
portion of the surface has entirely disappeared, pre- 


Again Jook upwards—once in 
Behold the wintry sun ean Sets 

None of these summer barques remain : 
A nobler image yet 

Strikes on the Christian gazer’s mind, 

And leaves all others far behind. 


The sun, whose way through that expanse 
Has been, since first his course began, 
Through storms and clouds, seems to our glance 
A fitting type of man; 
For thus the Christian’s narrow way 
With clouds is darkened day by day. 


Thus, as the sun in winter’s gloom 
Sinks more than ever bright, 

The Christian’s hopes his way illume, 
And gild his path with light: 

As the sun sets, the Christian dies, — 

Both on a brighter, happier day to rise. 


——————————— eee 


Departed this life on the 25th ult. Witttam Harts- 
nore, of the city of New York, in the 85th year of 
his age. It may renew the confidence of the droop- 
ing soul in that goodness which is ever ancient 
and new, amidst its varied conflicts while passing 
through this probationary state, to have presented to 


sentingin its stead several strata of different kinds of| its view instances of those who have held out to the 
earth. Trees, stumps, and logs were carried twelve | &nd, and been preserved green in oldage. ‘The sub- 
or fifteen rods. A small grove of timber, some of j°¢t of this obituary notice, was of this number. In 


which was twenty inches through, was carried the 
above distance, some standing, some broken down, 
and some torn up by the roots. In some instances, 
logs and other ponderous substances, that were in 
contact, were separated six or eight rods, and others 
before at a distance, were thrown together. There 
are many conjectures concerning it, but no one can 
satisfactorily account for it. 





- 


From Frazer's Magazine. 
SUMMER AND WINTER EVENINGS, 
BY SHARP. ! 


SUMMER EVENING. 


How brigl.t, and yet how calm this eve! 
Above, below, all seems to me 
So lovely, that we might believe 
*T was nature’s jubilee,— 
For earth and sky, this glorious even, 
Seem glowing with the hues of heaven. 


How beautiful that vivid sky, 
Lit by the parting sun’s last ray, 
We gaze till it appears more nigh— 
And fancy, as we gaze, 
That deep-blue sky a boundless sea, 
Covered with vessels gloriously. 


Yes! each dark cloud a barque appears, 
Each whiter one the foam— 

There one to distant countries steers, 
While these sail quick towards home; 

And all look most intensely bright, 

Glowing in heaven’s own glorious light. 


Turn now towards earth, and even there 
All, all is beauty and repose— 
The perfume-breatning evening air 
Is wafted o’er the rose; 
While a thousand bright and glowing flowers 
Are cooled with dew in these evening honrs. 


And hushed the skylark’s merry song, 
And silent all the hamming bees : 
The soft west wind, that sighs among 

Those gently waving trees, 
Seems to lament each parting ray, 
Until the next returning day. 


WINTER EVENING. 


The bright and glowing summer's past ; 
Tis winter, and in storm and rain 

The day was darkened,—now at last 
The sun appears again— 

Just for a moment glads our sight, 

And seen midst clouds seems doubly bright. 


the latter part of a long life, of which it is believed it 
may truly be said, that his greatest concern was for 
the promotion of the ever blessed cause, and his great- 
est delight to meditate in the law of the Lord, he had 
to share in suffering with many others, from the sor- 
rowful fruits of the spirit of error and unbelief which 
was making its inroads upon the Society of Friends, 
and to be especially marked out as an object of its 
intolerance for manifesting his belief in the divine 
character of our Holy Redeemer, nor did its adhe- 
rents rest satisfied without using the most strenuous 
exertions to have him exeluded from the Society, but 
he maintained his integrity, and lived to see it freed 
from that confusion and disorder which had occasion- 
ed him such deep and painful exercise. 

He, whom he had loved and endeavoured to serve, 
while in health and in vigour of life, did not desert 
him in age and in sickness, and, through a long in- 
disposition, he was supported in humble trust and 
confidence in the divine wisdom and goodness; dur- 
ing its progress, and to its termination, it was evident 
from the frequent expression of his devotional feel. 
ings, that the frame of his spirit was resignation to 
the Divine will, repeatedly saying, that he only de- 
sired that it might be done, and neither life nor death, 
but as it might appoint. 

The last intelligible expression, uttered a little be. 
fore he breathed his last, was,“ my sight is going, 
and my strength is failing—this is death; but it is 
life and peace to me.” 


Diep, on the 18th of the 6th month last, of pulmo- 
nary consumption, Saran Grover, in the 58th year 
of her age, a highly esteemed and useful member of 
Haddonfield monthly meeting. In the character of 
this truly excellent woman were blended those vir- 
tues which render religion lovely-—-she possessed a 
meek and quiet spirit, and manifested in the various 
vicissitudes and trials of her life, an uncommon de- 
gree of Christian patience and resignation. The sick 
and afflicted in her own neighbourhood, as well as 
others, were objects of her tender sympathy, while 
visiting them and administering to their wants, she 
sought to point their attention to Him who could 
turn their sorrow into joy. During her protracted 
and painful illness, she appeared much of the time 
to enjoy that peace which passeth all understanding, 
| saying, *I would not exchange my situation with 
| any in this world; but I boast nothing, I am sensible 
| { have nothing of my own that I can depend upon, it 
| is all through the mercy and merits of my dear Re- 
deemer. With a just sense of her situation, she en- 
| tered the valley of the shadow of death, fearing no 
| evil, and has left the consoling assurance, that her 
| purified spirit has been admitted into the mansions 
| of everlasting rest, there to “ receive a crown of glo- 
| ry that fadeth not away. 
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For “The Friend.” | ness.” Having satisfied his conscience on this} Secondly. Of the government this chroni- 
HISTORICAL REVIEW, point, the work opens in earnest, with a flight|cler entertains opinions very little better than 

OR THE OTHER SIDE SHOWN ! of verses, some of which are, as followeth, to| of those who administer it, some, he says, 
“ News from Pennsylvania, a brief Narrative| Wit. think they mean “ a perfect theocracy, while 


of several remarkable passages in the Go- « Dear William Penn is come agen, others expect nothing more than anarchy, but 


vernment of the Quakers in that Province.” To set all things to right, here is the appearance of monarchy, only the 
London, 1703. Price three pence. Whate’er men say, he is a day, essential parts of that kind of government are 
We have now and then contributed for this Proceeding nem the light.” : wanting. aie ae place, - pre 
s ; : : ; , . . z overnor, illam Penn, wants the sacre 
journal scraps of history, with the design of “ With Charles the king, he high did spring, govel ; 
showing, that the folk that came from the And to Newmarket rode, unction, though he seems not to want See 
other side of the water, at what was called Like apish thing, and which was king, eo for the Ler and oo 0 
: 1% » 7 
the settlement, were honest, well meaning Wes hardly understood. = ya ee ws os ae eae 
people, who enjoyed a decent reputation, held pec $ mind, being not array y 


whe > “ He’s grown so high, but soon must die, 
sound Christian doctrines, had a knack for ‘And part with all his weal, 


government, and kept the peace wonderfully The Quakers then will want Will Penn, 
with their Indian neighbours. It would seem, And so be brought to nought, 
however, that our researches into past times an mare oo in ont day, 
have been rather imperfect, since here is a es 
three penny book, of thirty duodecimo pages, 
the tales of which, if true, go a long way to 
show that odd affairs were enacted by our 
forefathers, the like of which never could 
have been dreamed of, by their unsuspecting 
progeny. Having from our boyhood had a fan- 
cy,(mayhap it will prove a mistake,) for rum- 
maging after rarities concerning the doings and 
dispositions of our great grandsires, and their 
wives, who journeyed hither some hundred 
and fifty years ago, in the far famed ships the 
‘*s Welcome,” and the ** Endeavour,” we vainly 
imagined that but very little, if any thing, re- 
lating to them, had escaped our vigilance. 
Alas! how soon, and how unexpectedly, mav 
evidence of our limited knowledge stare us, 
with startling terms, full in the face. Such 
we frankly own to be our case; the stranger’s 
nose among the Strasburgers could not have 
been more alarming to them, than the mar- 
vellous morsel under notice was to us. After 
a careful perusal of its pages, we are led to 
the conclusion, that the copy in hand is the 
sole survivor of all the editions ever printed 
of “ The News,” and that it was secreted 
somewhere in New England,* during one 
hundred and thirty-three years, and now ma- 
liciously let loose to take us by surprise, and 
put us to our stumps to defend the fair fame 
of our ancestors against such homely and 
grave accusations. By this time we suspect 
that those of our readers who be at all given 
to curiosity, or who feel any symptoms of 
approaching merriment, are on tiptoe for a 
peep at the volume, or would, at any rate, de- 
sire to be served with a paragraph or so, by 
way of specimen. Well, since to see the 
whole book cannot be permitted, we intend 
to favour those who have a relish for treats of 
this sort, with a few extracts, for which it is 
hoped they may be duly sensible, and grateful. 
Our author, who by the way has very mo- 
destly chosen to mortify us by withholding 
his name, sets out with an address to the 
* courteous reader,” rather as an apology in 
advance, for “ the great plainness of speech,” 
he designs to inflict upon the Quakers, de- 
riving his authority for this, as he aflirms, 
* from sacred story, where great freedom of 
language is used when the end thereof hath 
been to correct, and chastise manifest wicked- 


robes) is equivalent to that of the great mo- 
gul.” With these lucid views we leave our 
readers to make up their own minds on the 
nature of the civil organisation of the primi- 
tive fathers, and transcribe an extremely 
amusing account of the porter at William 
Penn’s residence. ‘* The gate of his house, 
(or palace,) is always guarded with a Janisary, 
armed with a varnished club of near ten foot 
long, crowned with a large silver head, em- 
bossed and chased as an hieroglyphic of the 
master’s pride.” 





























So much for the poetic, and prophetic vein 
of this admirable soothsayer. 

The prose, we fear, will be found of less 
easy digestion, as our narrator has given “a 
character of this hypochondrical sect of people, 
in their genuine and natural colours,” under 
the heads, “ Their religion,” “ Their govern- 
ment, and their way of trade.”’ 

Of the first, after calling divers unseemly 
names, the whole is condensed in these words: 
“Thus by these instances you may plainly see 
Quakerism, and heresic, go hand in hand; for 
most certain it is, that old heresies, long ago 
condemned, dead, and buried, have here found 
an unhappy resurrection, even to the terror and 
amazement of all that are pious, and religious, 
insomuch that this city and province seem to 
be the head quarters of the legions, and the 
rendevouz of hell, the very sink of all heresies 
and blasphemies, and the kennel where all the 
filth of religion disgorges itself, and disem- 
bogues.”’ We shall not venture any remarks 
upon an opinion so fully made up, and so en- 
ergetically expressed. 

Let us proceed—our author says pleasantly 
enough: “In this province, formerly, we had 
daily riding to and fro, from meeting to meet- 
ing, even to the death of many a horse, for 
the holders forth did then gigantize so pow- 
erfully, that they forgot to show mercy to 
their beasts.” He thus describes them on 
the road—* First, William leads the van, like 
a mighty champion of war, rattling as fast as 
the wheels of bis leathern conveniency; after 
him follow the mighty dons, according to 
their several movings, &c.” 

He is highly delighted with the Keith con- 
troversy, and thus relates its occurrence: 
“ Some few years since there happened to be 
a grand counter-scuffle between George Keith 
and the Foxonian, or Loydian Quakers, about 
some niceties in their pretended religion. 
They pulled Keith down when preaching, 
and shuffled him and his party about the meet- 
ing house, and though they did not strike after 
the manner of the wicked, yet they were 
pleased to trample on each other’s toes, and 
to snarl and grin like dogs, wolves, ana bears. 
By a special providence, William Penn at this 
time lay under the suspicion of high treason 
against their sacred majesties King William 
and Queen Mary.” 


It seems, moreover, that Governor Penn 
was Careful not to be run down with company, 
at the pleasure of the curious, for “ there were 
certain days in the week appointed for audi- 
ence, and as for the rest, you must keep your 
distance ; his corps du guard generally con- 
sisted of seven or eight of his chief magi- 
strates, both ecclesiastical and civil, which 
always attend him, and sometimes there were 
more.” This is all very well. 


We did not, we confess, look for what suc- 
ceeds, and yet it shows a proper dignity, at 
proper times; strong doubts, nevertheless, 
beset us, as it touches the bare headed officer, 
the Quakers having always been held to be 
particularly obstinate about wearing hats. 
But we give it as we find it—* When he 
(Penn) perambulates the city, one bare head- 
ed with a long white wand over his shoulder, 
in imitation of the lord marshal of England, 
marches gradually before him and his train, 
and sometimes proclamation is made to clear 
the way.” 


Our historian’s mind was a perfect tempest, 
by reason of the unwillingness of the Quakers 
to form an established church, and organise 
the militia to defend the province against In- 
dians and pirates.. This, to be sure, was a 
most awkward request to make of people who 
never quarrelled with the natives, nor had any 
fears concerning piratical intruders; and who, 
from the very start, told the whole world they 
were against wars, and fightings, and state re- 
ligions as such. Still he complains: “ They 
asked us what we would have? We told them, 
the liberty of erecting the church according to 
the established law of England, for the service 
and worship of God, and the use of arms to 
defend them and vs. Then one Edward Ship- 
pen, who serves as Lord Chief Justice, a rich 
man, and a great usurer, lifted up his hands 
and eyes towar’ the elements, by way of invo- 
cation to the sun, moon, and stars, and having 
opened his composed mouth, thus spake: 
Friends, we have discovered what they would 
be at, they are for bringing the priest and 





* This book was recently sent from Boston to this 
city. 





* Because he kept his hat on. 
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sword amongst us, but we will prevent them,| cause of that suffering and tribulation thou 
and so they durst not sign the petition.” hast begun to endure for the sake of thy zeal 
This writer makes heavy accusations against| towards God, myself having from my child- 
the mode of administering justice; he says,| hood been both a seeker after the Lord, and a 
“ when the world’s people do wrong, they are} great sufferer for that cause, from parents, re- 
speedy in punishment of them, but if a Quaker] lations, companions,-and the magistrates of 
offends, the jury is always equally divided.”| this world. ‘The remembrance whereof hath 
This is ingenivus, to give it its mildest cha-|so much the more endeared thy condition unto 
racter. me ; and my soul hath often, in the sweet sense 
We should do our author injustice if we|and feeling of the holy presence of God, and 
withheld the subjoined story. A commission|the precious life of his dear Son in my heart, 
was created by the lords of the admiralty to} with great tenderness, implored his divine as- 
enquire about some East India goods, landed| sistance unto thee, that thou mayst both be 
without paying the king’s duties, which in its| illuminated to do, and made willing to suffer 
execution clashed with the provincial authori-| for his name’s sake ; that the spirit of God, and 
ty; the Pennsylvania judiciary made some in-| of glory may rest upon thy soul. ; 
vestigation into the matter of jurisdiction, and| And truly I can say, I felt the good will of 
the case is given. ‘ The court demanded the| God, his holy care, and heavenly visitation of 
marshal’s commission, which was from the| love toextend unto thee. But one thing more 
lords of the admiralty, and being produced,| especially lay upon my spirit to have communi- 
was given into hand of the clerk, David Loyd|cated unto thee, which made me the more 
by name, and a Quaker; he took the commis-| pressing for an opportunity to speak with thee, 
sion, and it having the king’s picture, and the| and that was this: that thou shouldest have a 


seal in tin box (as usual) opened it, and held | true, right and distinct knowledge of thy own 
state, and what that is which hath visited thee; 
and in what thy faith, patience, hope and sal- 
vation stand ; where to wait, and how to find 
the Lord, and distinguish between that which 
is born of God, and that which is not; both 
with respect to thyself in all the motions and 
conceptions of thy heart, and with respect to 


itup by one corner between his finger and 
thumb, after an indecent manner, laughing 
and looking towards the mob, said, Look here, 
friends, here are babies in a tin box, do you 
think we are to be frightened with such babies 
and tin boxes?” The facetious turn thus given 
to the display of the commission, threw the 
relater into a prodigious passion, and he vents 
himself in maledictions, and declares that these 
said Quakers, “ defrauded the king of his dues, 
abused him, robbing and cheating likewise his 
loyal subjects, as often as they have any deal- 
ings, or commerce with them, that they are 
rude, rustical, dogged, and surly in their man- 
ners, and not fit to live among men.” 

We might multiply quotations of a like tone, 
particularly, from a ** postscript by way of cor- 
roboration,” which winds up the labours of our 
unknown defamer, but we forbear. Enough 
has been furnished to show the temper in 
which our honourable friends were assailed, 
and the consequent difficulties of their posi- 
tion. They certainly encountered much in se- 
curing for themselves and their posterity an 
asylum on these shores, and it becomes all who 
now partake of the many benefits purchased 
by their toils and sorrows, to bear them in 
frequent and affectionate remembrance. 

Miquon. 


W. PENN’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 344.) 


The epistclary salutation referred to at the 
close of our last extract, is as follows :— 


To the Countess of Falckensteyn and Bruch, 
at Mulheim. 


My dear Friend—Jesus, the immaculate 
Lamb of God (grieved and crucified by all the 
workers of iniquity) illuminate thy understand- 
ing, bless and be with thy spirit for ever | 

Though unknown, yet art thou much beloved 
for the sake of thy desires, and breathings of 
soul after the living God: the report whereof, 
from some in the same state, hath made deep 
impression of true kindness upon my spirit, 
and raised in me a very singular and fervent 
inclination to visit thee; and the rather, be- 


that I served him as I ought to serve him! Yea, 
often was there a great concern upon my spirit 
about my eternal state, mournfully desiring 
that the Lord would give my soul rest in the 
great day of trouble. Now was all the glory 
of the world as a bubble ; yea, nothing was 
dear to me that I might win Christ: for the 
love, friendship and pleasure of this world were 
a burden unto my soul. And in this seeking 
state I was directed to the testimony of Jesus 
in my own conscience, as the trué shining light, 
giving me to discern the thoughts and intents 
of my own heart. And no socner was J turn- 
ed unto it, but I-found it to be that which from 
my childhood had visited me, though I distinctly 
knew it not: and when I received it in the 
love of it, it showed me all that ever I had done, 
and reproved all the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness ; judging me asa man of the flesh, and 
laying judgment to the line, and righteousness 
to the plummet, in me. And as by the bright- 
ness of his coming into my soul, he discovered 
the man of sin there, upon his throne, so by 
the breath of his mouth, which is the two-edged 
sword of his spirit, he destroyeth his power 
and kingdom. And so having made me a wit- 
ness of the death of the cross, he hath also 
made me a witness of his resurrection. So 
that in good measure my soul can now say, I 
am justified in the Spirit ; and though the state 
of condemnation unto death was glorious, yet 


others in their religious worships and perform- |justification unto life was, and is, more glori- 


ances ; to the end that thou mayest not be de- 
ceived about the things relating to God’s king- 
dom, and thy eternal peace: this is of greatest 
weight. 

Now know certainly, that which hath dis- 
covered unto thee the vanities of this world,| 
the emptiness and the fading of all earthly | 
glory, the blessedness of the righteous, and tie | 
joy of the world that is to come, is the light of 
Christ Jesus wherewith he hath enlightened 
thy soul: For in him was life, and that life is 
the light of mankind, John i. 4,9. Thus God 
promised by the prophet Isaiah ; to give him, 
viz. for a light to lighten the Gentiles, and for 
his salvation to the ends of the earth. So that 
Christ the light is God’s gift, and eternal life is 
hid in him; yea, all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, who is the light of the gospel 
temple, true believers, Rev. xxi. And all that 
receive this light into their hearts, and bring 
their deeds to it, to see in what ground they 
are wrought, whether in God or in the evil one, 
and make this blessed light the guide of their 
life ; fearing, with a holy fear, to do any thing 
that this light manifests to be evil ; waiting and 
watching with a godly care to be preserved 
blameless before the Lord: I say, all such be- 
come children of light, and witnesses of the 
life of Jesus. O blessed wilt thou be for ever, 
if in the way of this holy light thy mind walks 
to the end! 

Let this that hath visited thee lead thee ; this 
seed of light and life, which is the seed of the 
kingdom ; yea, ’tis Christ, the true and only 
seed of God, that visited my soul, even in my 
young years ; that spread my sins in order be- 
fore me, reproved me, and brought godly sor- 
row upon me; making me often to weep in 
solitary places, and say within my soul, O that 
I knew the Lord as I ought to know him! O 


ous. 

In this state of the new man all is new: be- 
hold new heavens, and a new earth! old things 
come to be done away; the old man with his 
deeds put off. Now new thoughts, new de- 
sires, new affections, new love, new friendship, 
new society, new kindred, new faith; even 
that which overcometh this world, through 
many tribulations; and new hope, even that 
living hope that is founded upon true experi- 
ence, which holds out all storms, and can see 
to the glory that is invisible (to carnal eyes) in 
the midst of the greatest tempest. 

Now it is the same blessed seed of light, 
life and grace, which from God the Father is 
sown in thy heart, and which hath moved and 
wrought there the change which thou hast~ 
witnessed from the spirit of this world: turn 
to it, watch in it, that by it thou mayest be kept 
from all that it discovers to be contrary to God; 
especially from thyself, from thy own runnings, 
willings and strivings: for whatsoever is not 
born of the Spirit is flesh; and that inherits 
not the kingdom of God; but all that sow to it 
shall inherit corruption. By this thou wilt 
come to fee], not only all sin to be a burden, 
but all thy own righteousness, yea, al] man’s 
righteousness to be a burden. Thou wilt see 
the difference betwixt the duties and prayers 
which thou begettest, and the duties and prayers 
which in thy true silence, from all self-activity 
of mind, the Lord begets in thee. 

O that thou mightest know the mystery of 
the new birth, and what that is that can truly 
call God Father ; even that that is begotten of 
him, which liveth and breatheth, and hath its 
beginning and being in that life which is hid with 
Christ in God, and by which it hath been quick- 
ened to the knowledge and worship of Christ 
and God. And this thou shalt not fail to know 
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and enjoy, as thou patiently sufferest the Lord| (of the Jew, Christian, circumcision, and bap- 


to work his own work in thee by his own bless- 
ed Spirit. And that which will give thee to 
savour and discern the right motions and con- 
ceptions, duties and performances in thyself, 
from the false, will give thee to savour and dis- 
cern that which is right from that which is false 
in others; that which is of God, from that 
which is of man. 

Have a care of gathering of sticks, and 
kindling a fire of thy own, and then compass- 
ing thyself about with the sparks of the fire 
which thou hast kindled, for the end of this 
state is to lie down in sorrow, because the 
heavenly fire is absent, which maketh the sa- 
crifice acceptable : yea, the Lord may stir in 
thy heart, but thou mayest bring forth: but 
he that gives to conceive, he brings to the 
birth, and he giveth power to bring forth ac- 
ceptably; for without Christ we can do no- 
thing; and blessed are they thut stir not before 
the angel moveth the waters, and go not before 
Christ, but are led by him, and that awaken 
not their beloved till he please; in whose hands 
the times and the seasons are. O blessed are 
they, whose eyes are opened to see him always 
present, a God always nigh at hand ; whose 
hearts are stayed upon his holy appearance in 
them, and are thereby translated into his like- 
ness; whose faith and hope are in Christ in 
them, the hope of glory. 

My dear friend, weigh these things with a 
serious, retired, sweet and tender frame of spi- 
rit; and the God that hath called me end thee, 
by the light of his dear Son, open thy under- 
standing to perceive the truth as it is in Jesus, 


and what is the mystery of the fellowship of 


the saints in light. So to the Lord I recommend 
thee, the watchman and keeper of Israel. The 
Lord be thy strength and holy comfort, and 
speak peace to thee, and never leave thee nor 
forsake thee till he hath conducted thee through 


all tribulations to his everlasting kingdom of 


rest and glory. 


O dear heart, be valiant, and stay thyself 


upon Christ Jesus the everlasting rock, and 
feel him a fountain in thy soul; feel his blood 
to cleanse, and his blood to drink, and his flesh 
to eat: feed upon him, .for God hath given him 
for the life of the world. 

I had seen thee, had not thy father’s strange 


sort of severity hindered. I confess,I do not use 
to be so treated in my own country, where the 


Lord hath raised up many thousands of wit- 
nesses, that he hath gathered out of all sects 


and professions, to worship him, not in their 


spirits or wills, but in his will, spirit, and truth; 
and we are generally, after much affliction and 
suffering, in good esteem, even with the great 
ones of this world. And this let me add for 
thy particular comfort, that though I have been 
a man of great anguish and sorrow, because 
the scorn and reproach that hath attended my 
separation from the world, (having been taught 
of Jesus to turn my back upon all for the sake 
of that glory which shall be revealed,) yet to 
God’s honour I can say it, I have an hundred 


friends for one, yea, God hath turned the hearts 


of my enemies towards me ; he hath fulfilled 















tism inward, against the fleshly Christian) have 
come to love me above all, and have left me 
all; thinking tiey could never do and leave 
enough for me. O how good is tbe Lord! Yea, 
the ways of his mercy are even past finding out. 

Wherefore, my dear friend, trust in the Lord 
for ever; and the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the God of the prophets and of the 
apostles, the God of all the holy martyrs o 
Jesus, illuminate, fortify and preserve thee 
stedfast, that in the end thou mayest receive 
the reward of life and eternal salvation: to 
whom be glory, and to the Lamb that sits upon 
the throne, one God, and one Lord, blessed 
and magnified for ever and ever. Amen. 

Thy great and faithful lover for the blessed 
and holy truth’s sake, W. Penn. 

Duysburgh, the 13th of the 7th month, 

S. N. 1677. 


A serious and affectionate Address to the pious 
and influential part of the community, in the 
western parts of the State of New York, re- 
lative to Ardent Spirits. 


Being lately in Connecticut, I was informed 
that the ruinous effects of ardent spirit had 
much awakened the attention of the people. 
Many of the clergy, and others, were engaged 
in discouraging by their example, by the cir- 
culation of tracts, and by the influence of as- 
sociations, not only drunkenness, but also the 
familiar use of that article. As the subject has 
not obtained so much concern, and interest, in 
our western country as in some other places, 
permit me to invite you to consider whether 
there is not something farther for us to do. 

It commonly answers but little purpose to 
expostulate with the intemperate ;—it is to the 
sober and influential part of the community we 
must look to promote a reformation. Dr. Rush, 
and others, suppose that 4000 or more of our 
citizens are annually sacrificed to strong drink- 
ing’ How numerous the friends and con- 
nections of those who suffer and mourn! How 
many disconsolate widows pining under pover- 
ty and want! How many tender infant minds, 
who promised to be ornaments to their coun- 
try, are now corrupted, vitiated, and rendered 


requireit. It is also satisfactorily proved, that 
when the benevolent design is carefully ex- 
plained in a tender, friendly manner tu labour- 
ers, they will generally be accommodating, and 
cheerfully co-operate in promoting a reforma- 
tion. It is farther proved, that those who have 
abandoned the customary use of ardent spirits, 
reflect with peculiar satisfaction on this part 
of their conduct. Why shall we then continue 
in a needless practice which is productive of 
such infinite unhappiness? Why will not every 
humane, feeling mind, follow without hesita- 
tion, the example of those who have tried the 
experiment with such satisfactory success? 

Every distillery, and every dealer in spirit- 
uous liquors, increase its consumption. Are 
there not too many taverns and retailers of 
that article? If the public receives an emolu- 
ment for licenses, does it not lose more by the 
impoverishment of its members? Instances 
have been known of store-keepers impoverish- 
ing their customers with it, so that they could 
neither pay their merchant, nor he get a living 
amongst them. 

I do not flatter myself with the prospect of 
new laws that will produce a reformation, un- 
til people become interested on the subject. 
If we had the best laws we could wish, they 
would be of little use unless people were dis- 
posed to put them in practice. Many useful 
and respectable men are in the habit of fre- 
quent moderate drinking, without materially 
injuring their health or moral character: but 
these are the very men who do great injury 
to the weak—who, if they follow the example 
of their superiors, and take a little, cannot re- 
sist the temptation to more; and so thousands 
go on to ruin for want of the example to “ touch 
not—handle not.” 

What can be more affecting and pathetic 
than the moans and lamentations of some poor 
creatures over themselves in their sober hours, 
waen convicted in their minds, and given to 
see the awful consequence of their doings. 
But, alas! how powerful is habit! we see but 
few, very few reform. What a mark of pru- 
dence and wisdom, then, to guard with the ut- 
most caution against acquiring so baneful a 
habit. Many of these were men of talents— 
respectable, useful men; they did not intend to 


nuisances to society: and all this by means of|be drunkards ;—they abhorred the idea; the 


strong drink! Thousands of the benevolent 
and the humane of different religious denoini- 
nations, being affected with this great evil, have 
been induced to contribute as little as possible 
to it, and to counteract it as far as in their 
power. Sometimes by relinquishing their dis- 
tilleries; some by relinquishing their trade in 
it; others by declining the use of it in raising 
their buildings and carrying on their business, 
and by declining to sell the produce of their 
farms for the purpose of distillation. Indeed, 
some have been so scrupulous, and tender in 
their feelings towards their poor weak fellow 
men, that they have declined any use of ardent 
spirits, even for medicine. Dr. Rush says 
that many, by using it for medicine, acquire a 
habit that destroys them. It is now proved 
by large, long, and solid experience, that fac- 


habit insensibly stole on, and fixed its chains. 
“« Were the present race of intemperate persons 
annihilated from the face of the earth, would 
not our habits make more? It is the habitual 
and universal drinking of spirits that has made 
drunkards; and while this habit continues no 
rational man can expect that intemperance will 
be rooted out.” It is much in the power of 
the influential men in each neighbourhood, to 
render the practice of drinking strong liquors 
unfashionable and despicable. But for want 
of consideration, or for want of resolution and 
firmness in opposing so pernicious a practice, 
they continue in it themselves, and even in 
places of public resort, what can we expect of 
our young men and the community at large? 
Does not even the fate of our republic rest on 
the example of our influential men? “ Vain 


; his promise, to turn the hearts of the parents 
~ unto the children. For my parents, that once 
disowned ine for this blessed testimony’s sake, 


tories, agriculture, and mechanical business of| and visionary are all those theories which pro- 
all kinds, are better carried on without than| mise men liberty and happiness, while the first 
with spirituous liquors, and that health does not} principles of morality cease to be regarded. 
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Moral corruption has destroyed republics of 
ancient and modern times, till few, if any, are 
left except our own, and in this the same cause 
will have the same effects, if not remedied. It 
is the virtue of the people that must support 
republics.” 

It appears that in the year 1810, our con-| , 
sumption of ardent spirits was 33,000,000 o 
gallons / most of which was of our own ma- 
nufacturing. Of course many millions of bush- 
els of precious grain, designed for the suste- 
nance of man, was converted ito a destructive 
liquor which destroys men, both body and soul. 
What a waste, and worse than waste, of the 
bounties of Heaven! How shall I express my 
grief for those who are now, in a time of scar- 
city, and while the rod is shaking over our 
heads, still perverting the bounties of Heaven. 
Good effects have been produced in some 








September next, for the delivery, at the Choctaw 
agency on the Arkansas, about Fort Smith, of 399 
looms, and 999 spinning wheels, for the use of the 
Choctaws west of Arkansas.—Anrp Daily Advertiser. 
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The following extract of a letter from a 
Friend in England, furnishes some interesting 
particulars relative to the late unexampled and 
triumphant efforts there on the subject of Ne- 
gro slavery:— 


** Our venerable Clarkson dined here yester- 
day; his spirits are cheered, and his heart grate- 
ful for the resolutions which have passed a 
committee of the whole house of commons, 
places by our pious ministers and others, in| almost unanimously, that immediate measures 
reminding individuals, from time to time, in a| be taken for the entire abolition of colonial 
friendly Christian manner, of the injury they|slavery. ‘That immediately after the passing 
are doing their fellow creatures, and that God) of a bill, to be brought in this session, all slaves 
will reward every man according to his works.| shall have a right to claim to be registered as 
“ Have we not cause to fear, that an Almighty | articled appreutices, and all children under six 
superintending Providence will withhold the} years of age, having parents who will provide 
increase of our fields, and visit us with a fa-| for them, shall be free instanter: 'That the 
mine, if we continue to abuse and pervert the| king shall have power to raise a sum, not ex- 
blessings and bounty of his hand! Can the| ceeding twenty millions, to be paid as a com- 
farmer ask a blessing on his labour, when the| pensation to the planters, and power to pro- 
fruits of his fields, intended for the support of| vide for the expense of stipendiary magistrates 
life, are converted into an article of death, and| and police, the former at least to be sent from 
a destroyer of morals? Without morals, what) England, and to defray the expense of instruc- 
are all pretensions to religion, but a mere de-| tion to the negroes (religious and moral.) The 
lusion?”” Should we not reflect with humility | bill to be brought in by order of the committee 
and reverence on the dealings of Providence of the house, will embrace, I suppose, all the 
with us the season past? Is there not a cause?) initiatory matter founded upon the resolutions, 
May we consider the consequence of the per-| leaving the details to be managed by the West 
severing impiety and the impenitence of the| India legislatures. Amongst the most promi- 
antediluvians, and be disposed to follow the|nent of the initiatory measures is that which 
example of the Ninevites, by humbling our-| abolishes corporeal punishment by the master 
selves, and turning away from the evils of our| in all cases—gives to the apprentice the right 
ways. The sin of drunkenness is great in our|of one day and a half to himself, besides the 
land;—and who is clear of giving it counte-| Sabbath; the day’s work to be only ten hours, 
nance in some way or other? and the master, for the four and a half days’ 

** Men and brethren, what shall we do?’’—| work, is bound to provide lodging, board and 





through the post office at Nashville, until the lat of 


The cross-examination of these witnesses gave 
‘some of our best evidence, and the West In- 
|dians were thrown upon their backs. When 
\the committee of the commons was appointed 
for the same purpose the next session, the 
planters banished the missionaries and drove 
them to England, just in time to give the very 
best and most complete evidence we could 
have; and not confined to that, but shut out 
from Jamaica, they travelled throughout Eng- 
land, holding meetings, and informing the 
public of the actual state of slavery; and just as 
parliament was about to meet this session, 
they sent back a young man of unblemished 
character, who was seat out by a West India 
house in England as an overseer, or book- 
keeper, and who gives a narrative of three 
months’ residence in Jamaica, which has been 
very widely distributed, and has had a most 
powerful effect.” 

At the date of our last information from 
Trenton, (yesterday morning,) the court of 
errors was still engaged on the appeal. G. D. 
Wall, was followed in succession by G. Wood 
and ‘T’. Frelinghuysen, counsel for Friends— 
and the latter closed his argument at about 
six o’clock on fifth day evening, after occu- 
pying two days and a half. S. L. Southard 
was expected to commence his summing up 
on behalf of the Hicksites yesterday morning, 
and would probably finish about the middle of 
next week. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Joseph 
R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street; William Bur- 
rough, No. 11, Vine street; Bartholomew 
Wistar, No. 255, Arch street. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 116, south Front street ; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


Is there not something farther to be done? If| clothing. No money is to be paid until the | In the communication by Joseph Tallcot, 


we cannot effect as much as we wish, let us| legislatures have adopted the entire principles 
not despise the day of sma!l things. The two) of the bill. 


mites were an acceptable offering; every man| ‘‘ The resolutions are already sent out to Ja- 





(see No. 37, p. 292,) on the subject of the 
distillation and use of ardent spirits, he re- 
fers to an address read by him before a synod 


can be a good example: single grains of sand} maica, backed by the recommendation of A rol sea en ea tg oman 
limit the ocean. We read of martyrs who la-| planters in England. Thus the measure of| ’ wilt - ay ae ae 


boured, suffered and died, in support of truth| emancipation, which our aged champion has 
and righteousness. We hear of the extensive) been fighting for, for the space of forty-eight 
benevolent, and humane exertions of our fel-| years, may be considered to be achieved. It 


ness of a friend, we have been enabled to in- 


‘sert a copy of that address in our present 
number. 


low citizens of the present day, in promoting | has been effected, under Divine Providence, by ese 


the happiness, and meliorating the evils of the| the united and determined effort of the religi- 
human family. Shall we, of this fertile, favour-|ous public. More than a million names having 
ed western country, sit still and view with com-| been appended to petitions, which have been 
parative indifference the broken walls of Zion?| more numerous than ever known on any one 
or shall we not rather arise; and while we build) subject in any session of parliament. It ought, 
every man over against his house, let us invite| however, to be remarked, how providentially 
our neighbours to follow our example—and |they were assisted in their endeavours. When 











| <A correspondent states that, in the account 


of the meetings constituting Concord Quar- 
terly meeting, there are two errors: Chester 


| monthly meeting is not held on third day, but 
on the Jast second day in every month; and . 


Darby on the third day succeeding. The 
following additional information respecting 


“the Lord our God he will prosper us: and|the West Indians, in a previous session, in- the distances may be useful. Darby is about 
those who turn many to righteousness shall| duced the ministers to grant them a committee five miles from Springfield; Westchester and 


j - 


shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 


Josern TaLicor. ject, tle anti-slavery friends were dismayed; 
— |they knew there were many West India wit- 


The progress of civilisation among some of the | nesses, strongly prejudiced in favour of slavery, 
western tribes of Indians, seem to be steadily increas- 
ing. Mr. Armstrong, Choctaw agent, has given no- | 


tice in the advertising columns of the Little Rock had none at hand to meet them; but this was 
(Arkansas) Gazette, that he will receive proposals, | overruled for the success of the great cause. 





ready to be brought forward by them, and they| —= 


\of the house of lords to enquire into the sub-| Birmingham each about twenty miles from 


arby ; Goshen three from Westchester, and 


eight from Birmingham ; Concord nine from 
oshen. 
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